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'discovery, then, is the plan of a theory which will satisfy these
criteria. Similarly for the historian or philosopher. He is never
sailing an uncharted sea; his chart, however little detail it con-
tains, is marked with the parallels of latitude and longitude,
and his purpose is to discover what there is to put down on and
between those lines. In other words: every actual inquiry starts
from a certain problem, and the purpose of the inquiry is to
solve that problem; the plan of the discovery, therefore, is
already known and formulated by saying that, whatever the
discovery may be, it must be such as to satisfy the terms of the
problem. As in the case of practical activity, this plan of course
changes as the activity of thought proceeds; some plans are
abandoned as impracticable and replaced by others, some are
carried out successfully and found to lead to new problems.

In the second place, the difference between conceiving and
executing a purpose was not correctly described as the difference
between a theoretical act and a practical one. To conceive a
purpose or form an intention is already a practical activity. It
is not thought forming an anteroom to action; it is action itself
in its initial stage. If this is not at once recognized, it may be
recognized by considering its implications. Thought, as theoreti-
cal activity, cannot be moral or immoral; it can only be true
or false. That which is moral or immoral must be action. Now,
if a man forms the intention of committing murder or adultery,
and then decides not to carry out his intention, the intention
itself already exposes him to condemnation on moral grounds.
It is not said of him 'he accurately conceived the nature of
murder or adultery, so his thought was true and therefore
admirable*; it is said of him 'he is doubtless not so wicked as
if he had carried his intention out to the end; but to intend such
action at all was wicked1.

The scientist, the historian, and the philosopher are thus, no
less than the practical man, proceeding in their activities accord-
ing to plans, thinking on purpose, and thus arriving at results
that can be judged according to criteria derived from the plans
themselves. Consequently there can be histories of these things.
All that is necessary is that there should be evidence of how such
thinking has been done and that the historian should be able
to interpret it, that is, should be able to re-enact in his own
mind the thought he is studying, envisaging the problem from